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The Future of Greek-Turkish Relations 
Ahmet O. Evin 


This is a substantially revised version of the talk given by the author at the conference on 
‘Greek-Turkish Relations: A Key to Stability in the Eastern Mediterranean’, organized by 
the Bologna Center of the Johns Hopkins University School of Advanced International 
Studies (SAIS) on 10-11 February in Bologna, Italy. The discussion addresses, in the light 
of the latest developments, circumstances under which the current Greek-Turkish 
rapprochement was initiated, and some of the factors that may help to strengthen or detract 
from the normalization of the relations in the near future. It also explores the means for 
deepening the reconciliation in a European context. 


The 1999 rapprochement appears to have marked in a fundamental change in Greek- 
Turkish relations. These relations were informed, throughout most of modern history 
and certainly since the Greek independence, by a deep sense of malaise, associated with 
feelings of suspicion and hostility both sides felt toward the other. For the Greeks, inde- 
pendence meant, above all, liberation from Ottoman rule (“Turkish oppression’ or ‘the 
Turkish yoke’, as it came to be popularly called). For the Turks, the establishment of an 
independent Greek state (formally recognized in 1832) meant divided loyalties among 
the Greek subjects of the Ottoman Empire; as a result Greeks could no longer be trusted 
to hold official positions and those in the Ottoman diplomatic corps were purged 
(Clogg 1992: 47-99). During the constitutional debates following independence, the 
Greek state adopted as its fundamental principle the Megali Idea (Great Idea), setting 
forth the goal of liberating from Turkish domination the entirety of the Hellenic home- 
land. The ‘irredentist aspirations’ of post-independence Greece led to the Balkan wars 
and later to the occupation of Western Anatolia by the Greek army (Koliopoulos & 
Veremis 2002: 230-234). The Turkish war of independence was fought and won chiefly 
against the Greek occupation of western Turkey, and the population exchange in the 
1920s further reinforced the notion of ethnic separation between Greeks and Turks, 
with tragic consequences for many families on both sides who felt betrayed rather than 
relieved by having to leave what they considered home. 
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In short, if Greek nationalism was conceived and fostered in opposition to the 
Turkish threat, Turkish nationalism found expression in national unity against the 
threat of dismemberment and the partitioning of the fatherland by ‘irredentist’ ethnic 
groups, or potentially treasonous minorities, among whom Greeks figured promi- 
nently. Given that such a burden of the past weighed so heavily on both the Greek and 
Turkish imagination, it is not difficult to observe how radical a departure the present 
rapprochement represents from the established course of Greek-Turkish relations over 
nearly two centuries. The question of whether such a radical departure could harbinger 
a permanent change of attitude would also need to be addressed, given the background 
of the relations. With these issues in mind, this article will examine the circumstances 
under which the current rapprochement was initiated, and consider some of the factors 
that may help to strengthen or detract from the normalization of Greek-Turkish rela- 
tions in the near future. It will also explore, in terms of three sets of scenarios, how 
sustainable the rapprochement might prove to be as well as the means whereby it might 
be enhanced and deepened. 

Popularly, the current rapprochement is erroneously attributed to the mutual 
sympathy the people of Greece and Turkey felt for one another in the aftermath of the 
earthquakes that hit both sides of the Aegean in August and September of 1999. The 
political reasons that gave rise to the rapprochement, however, are far different from 
those popularly perceived, especially as the rapprochement had actually begun prior to 
the earthquakes, which later served to mobilize public opinion and attract popular 
support to civil initiatives seeking to promote better understanding between the 
peoples of Greece and Turkey (Evin 2004). 

Ironically, the origins of the rapprochement lie in an unlikely series of events in 
1998-1999 that brought to a peak the tensions between Greece and Turkey that had 
been increasing since the Imia/Kardak crisis of 1995. On 15 February 1999, when the 
fugitive PKK leader Abdullah Ocalan was apprehended in Kenya where he had been 
hiding in the Greek Embassy in Nairobi, Greek-Turkish relations reached their ‘lowest 
ebb’ (Alpogan 2005: 165). However, this event also proved to be the essential catalyst 
that began a chain of events leading to the rapprochement. Earlier Turkey had been 
successful in having Ocalan evicted from his hideaway in Syria by exerting pressure on 
President Haifiz al — Asad. Diplomatic pressure was also applied successfully to various 
European capitals as well as Moscow to convince them not to grant asylum to the PKK 
leader as he hopped and skipped about Europe in search of a safe haven. Turkey’s 
success (with American and Israeli assistance) in keeping track of Ocalan’s movements 
and then apprehending him stood as reassuring proof of Turkey’s ability to pursue its 
security interests abroad. The operation, as well as the fact that Ocalan’s capture would 
effectively bring to an end the 15-year civil war in the southeast, served to boost 
Turkey’s confidence and allow Ankara to take a less defensive approach in its foreign 
relations. 

How the events unfolded, on the other hand, was a source of embarrassment to the 
Greek political leadership. Three members of the Greek cabinet resigned including the 
foreign minister, who was replaced by his deputy, George Papandreou, whose foreign 
policy priorities (as well as his attitude toward Turkey) were markedly different from 
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those of his predecessor. Where the Greek policy towards Turkey had exclusively 
focused for a period of over four decades on how to prevent or pre-empt a Turkish 
attack on Greece that was widely perceived to be inevitable, the inevitability of Turkish 
retaliation over Greece’s role in harboring Ocalan was a foregone conclusion to many 
of the old guard in Athens. However, the fact that Greek policy-makers’ pre-occupa- 
tion with a perceived threat of war (posed ironically by a NATO ally) stood in sharp 
contrast to the European approach to security by means of achieving regional stability 
would not be lost on an internationalist such as Mr. Papandreou and the new guard he 
brought to the foreign ministry with him. 

The second factor that made the rapprochement possible, especially in the wake of 
such turbulent times and deepened hostility, was the presence of enlightened strategic 
thinkers in leadership positions in both the Greek and Turkish foreign ministries—a 
rare and auspicious coincidence in recent history. On 24 May 1999, the Turkish foreign 
minister Ismail Cem took the initiative to send to his counterpart a letter proposing 
cooperation against international terrorism (Alpogan 2005: 166-167). A month later, 
on 25 June 1999, Mr. Papandreou responded, agreeing not only to cooperate against 
international terrorism, but also suggesting further areas for cooperation such as trade, 
tourism, culture, science and technology, the environment and the economy. When 
the two ministers met five days later at the Kosovo’s Friends group in New York, they 
agreed to establish six bilateral working groups to initiate cooperation in six areas. The 
first of these working groups met in Athens on 5-6 July 1999; the rapprochement was 
well under way some six weeks before the first of the earthquakes hit Turkey. 

George Papandreou’s positive and constructive response to Cem proved not only a 
significant turning point in Greece’s policy with respect to Turkey, but it also reflected 
a fundamental change in the conduct of Greek foreign policy in general. Before 1999, 
willingness to cooperate with Turkey was largely seen by Greek policy-makers as a sign 
of compromise on non-negotiable issues. A proposal made by the Turkish government 
on 12 February 1998, for example, seeking cooperation with Greece to, among other 
things, initiate ‘Confidence-Building Measures in the Aegean’ and formalize the 
“Madrid Declaration’ of 8 July 1997 had fallen on deaf ears in Athens. This proposal was 
followed a month later by a second one intending to bring to the attention of the Greek 
government Ankara’s “constructive approach for initiating a process of peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes between Greece and Turkey’ (Ayman 2004: 230). A letter sent on the 
same day by Cem inviting Mr. Pangalos, his then counterpart, to Ankara to explore 
possible means of cooperation, elicited a negative reply within a week. Papandreou’s 
positive response to Cem’s overture a year later, on the other hand, had the effect of 
removing all barriers to communication between the two shores of the Aegean. 

This approach also reflected a significant increase in the Europeanization of Greece’s 
foreign policy. After nearly two decades of being in the European family, Greece had 
developed a sense of security that would allow it to take a more constructive approach 
toward Turkey. It also appeared that Greece had come to adopt in the meantime a 
Lockean approach to foreign relations of pursuing security by means of cooperation. 
As a result, Greece began moving rapidly ‘from a strategy of conditional sanctions ... 
toward one of conditional rewards in respect of supporting Turkey’s relationship with 
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the EU (Couloumbis, 2003: 36; emphasis in original) and, at the Helsinki summit in 
December 1999, lifted its longstanding veto against granting Turkey a candidate status. 

This fundamental change in Greece’s policy resulting in its support of Turkey’s 
European aspirations constitutes the third significant factor that contributed to the 
momentum toward reconciliation. The adoption by Greece of the European ‘soft 
power’ approach can also be said to have given rise to a corresponding shift from an 
emphasis on tactical gains to one of long-term strategic interests in the conduct of its 
foreign policy. Because a stable Turkey fully anchored in Europe came to be seen as one 
of Greece’ strategic objectives, support for Turkey’s EU membership has since been 
embraced in Athens by the government and the opposition alike. 

Although the current rapprochement is thus based on solid grounds of rational self- 
interest, it is nevertheless too new and represents too radical a departure from the 
tensions that have characterized relations between the two countries to be taken for 
granted. Even if the current climate of cooperation is likely to continue, bilateral rela- 
tions between Greece and Turkey may still be susceptible to influences brought about 
by unforeseen changes in domestic politics as well as international developments. It is 
difficult to imagine the reversal or a complete rejection of the rapprochement as result 
of any foreseeable changes in the domestic politics of either Greece or Turkey, given the 
foreign policy priorities as well as long-term strategic commitment of both countries. 
Changes in the domestic political scene of either country, however, may have the effect 
of enhancing the relations or slowing down the process of normalization. Public opinion 
remains potentially volatile on both sides of the Aegean, and any event misunderstood, 
misrepresented or exaggerated by the media could rekindle old doubts and hostilities 
in public opinion. Little is known, for example, in Turkey about the extent of coverage 
it receives in the Greek press and about the sharpened sensitivities of Greek public opin- 
ion influenced by the unrelenting emphasis in the Greek media on the activities of the 
Turkish armed forces. The alarmist tendencies that can sometimes be detected in the 
populist media stand in sharp contrast to the Greek government’s commitment to 
reconciliation. Asymmetric coverage of news on either side of the Aegean also poses the 
danger of distorting issues of mutual concern. The deep-seated negative perceptions on 
both sides, open to populist manipulation, still could detract substantially from public 
support for increased mutual accommodation in certain areas. 

Greek-Turkish relations, however, are more likely to be affected by external factors, 
developments and agents such as the EU, which, in the final analysis, made rapproche- 
ment possible in the first place. The probability of such independent variables as 
conflict in the region having an adverse collateral effect on Greek-Turkish relations is 
arguably greater than a deliberate change of policy by either government on account of 
ideological preferences or populist pressures. Although a strong case may be made in 
favor of an optimistic outlook regarding the future of Greek-Turkish relations on the 
basis of the progress made thus far, there clearly remain factors that could prevent the 
achievement of a desirable outcome. 

Widely differing views of how these relations might develop in the near future can 
be explored by focusing on a range of scenarios. The worst-case scenario, that of 
deteriorating relations with renewed tension between the two countries, could 
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conceivably come to pass only if Turkey were alienated from the EU for reasons other 
than its own failure to proceed towards membership. The extent to which Turkey’s 
politics are intermingled with those of the EU is a point that often escapes notice. 
With the recent French polls indicating possible rejection of the European Constitu- 
tion in that key country, for example, it was Turkey that immediately came to be the 
primary focus of international attention. The Turkish lira, analysts concurred, would 
be the currency to suffer most in the wake of the rejection of the Constitution which, 
it is claimed, would also becloud the prospects for both Turkish and Croatian 
membership. Although the Turkish currency did not suffer after the French and 
Dutch rejection of the constitutional treaty, prospects for Turkey’s membership of the 
EU came under renewed rigorous discussion in the European political arena. 

Despite the unease in the European Council with the challenges of Turkish member- 
ship, and despite significant resistance in European public opinion to seeing Turkey in 
the European family, the decision to begin membership negotiations included a 
commitment to keep Turkey ‘fully anchored in the European structures through the 
strongest possible bond’ should the membership negotiations fail. Having been an active 
partner in the Western Alliance, as well as part of all post-Second World War European 
institutions, Turkey, too, saw itself as an integral part of the European entity with which 
it has been associated since 1964. In the event that the negotiations are stalled, however, 
whether Turkey would continue to pursue EU membership remains an open question. 
However, Turkey is not likely react in a positive way to the possible offer once more of 
a ‘special relationship’ as implied in the Council Decision of 17 December 2004. 

It is not inconceivable that such a disappointment might result in both a surge of 
nationalism in Turkish public opinion and a correspondingly increased isolationist 
stance on the part of the government, in keeping with the characteristic Turkish 
tendency to turn inward in the face of frustration. After the 1997 Luxemburg European 
Council’s decision to deny Turkey candidate status, it may be recalled, the Turkish 
government suspended all political dialogue with the EU (communicating instead with 
each Member State on a bilateral basis), and the country experienced a rise in nation- 
alist sentiments as reflected by increased support for the ultra-nationalist party in the 
1999 national elections. Disappointment with the EU would not automatically result 
in a fundamental change in Turkish policy toward Greece, but it cannot be expected to 
contribute positively to the process of reconciliation. In short, a diminished European 
perspective for Turkey, it can be argued, is likely to detract from rapprochement by 
virtue of causing Turkey to turn away from the EU and European norms—an eventu- 
ality that is certain to result in the rearrangement of Ankara’s strategic priorities in such 
a way as to bring its sovereign, national interests to the forefront. 

A second undesirable scenario may result from the situation developing in Cyprus, 
which has the potential to affect the Greek-Turkish relations in a seriously damaging 
way, despite the understanding between Athens and Ankara to separate that issue from 
the bilateral ones. A protracted stalemate in Cyprus is certain to cast a shadow on 
Greek-Turkish rapprochement. Since each of the two Cypriot communities is closely 
associated with its ‘parent country’, and since public perception has a tendency to see 
the adversarial separation of the two Cypriot communities as a metaphor of the 
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relations between the parent countries themselves, unabated tension on that island 
would pose the danger of becoming a catalyst for polarization across the Aegean. 

To be sure, Greece will remain the champion of the Greek-Cypriot cause regardless 
of changes in Cyprus as well as its policy towards Turkey. Cyprus’ progress to EU 
membership was managed and guided by Athens from the beginning of the island’s 
candidacy in 1995 to its accession in May 2004. It was, moreover, Greece that secured 
in 2002 the Council decision at Copenhagen to admit Cyprus into the EU along with 
nine other candidate countries in the ‘big bang’ enlargement, regardless of whether or 
not the island’s unification had been achieved by that time. In exchange, Greece 
supported the decision to open membership negotiations with Turkey ‘without delay’ 
if Turkey was found to have fulfilled the Copenhagen criteria at the 2004 Brussels 
summit. And, at the Brussels summit, Greece did not attempt to force the issue of 
Turkey’s recognition of the Republic of Cyprus when the Council decision was made 
to open membership negotiations with Turkey. 

It has nevertheless been difficult for Turkey to come to terms with the problem of 
recognizing the Republic of Cyprus (even indirectly by way of extending the Ankara 
agreement to the new member states only) when the political leadership of that Repub- 
lic rejected the will of the Turkish-Cypriot community as well as arbitration by the 
international community to achieve unification. The difficulty for Ankara has been 
compounded by Papadopoulos’ own history as a member of the EOKA (National 
Organization of Cypriot Fighters), which was established in the 1950s with the objec- 
tive of achieving enosis (unification of Cyprus with Greece) by means of guerilla tactics 
and violence directed particularly at Turkish-Cypriots (Clogg 2002: 154). Papodopou- 
los’ recognition, at a recent ceremony, of former EOKA fighters by honoring them with 
medals has served to confirm the worst fears in Turkey regarding his true colors. By 
acting like one himself, Papodopoulos has also lent support to the Turkish nationalists’ 
claim of systematic discrimination by the EU against Turkish interests. Why would the 
EU embrace among its leadership, they would ask, a person associated with a violent 
political organization that supported ethnic nationalism, while the same EU would find 
their support of Turkey’s legitimate national interests incompatible with the EU norms 
of collective sovereignty? 

Papadopoulos’ dated approach of ceaselessly pursuing short-term tactical gains also 
presents a problem to Athens. Greek public opinion, for example, can be cosily manip- 
ulated by flagging attention to the time-honored danger of ‘the Turkish threat’, given 
the presence in Cyprus of the Turkish military. Any such manipulation carries the 
further danger of driving a wedge between the Greek government and Greek public 
opinion, giving rise to opposition among the latter to the policies of the former. A 
further complication would also arise from the blame Ankara would put on Athens for 
bringing the Cyprus issue once more into the fray by yielding to pressure from the 
Greek-Cypriot leadership. Until a comprehensive settlement is reached and the island 
unified, the Cyprus issue is likely to remain a significant danger for the future of Greek- 
Turkish relations because it carries the potential of directly affecting bilateral relations 
between Athens and Ankara, and of obstructing (by means of Cypriot influence in the 
European Council) Turkey’s progress toward membership. 
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Developments in the region may be considered as a third factor that might give rise 
to an undesirable scenario. One such factor would be the continued instability in Iraq, 
bringing with it the danger of further destabilization in the region. A vacuum of state 
authority outside Turkey’s southeastern border, coupled with increasing KONGRA 
GEL (the reincarnation of PKK under a different name) activity, would be certain to 
elicit strong response of the Turkish security forces. A serious engagement in the south- 
east, with increased terrorist activity supported by guerilla fighters infiltrating Turkey 
from across the border, could have the effect of reinforcing nationalist sentiments in 
Turkey and diverting attention from continued reforms of harmonization with the EU 
norms. The worst-case scenario, however, would be the resurrection of cross-border 
operations to dislodge Kongra-gel guerilla forces (as was done successfully in the 
1990s) from their camps in northern Iraq. Such an eventuality is likely to result in 
tensions not only with the EU, but with the United States as well, and have the effect of 
mobilizing European public opinion against Turkey. A unilateral intervention by 
Turkish security forces is certain to be considered incompatible with EU norms of 
conduct and obstruct Turkey’s progress towards membership. The worst possible 
scenario seems to have been avoided, at least for the time being, with Mr. Barzani’s 
election to the presidency of Iraq and his declaration that he would seek cooperation 
with Turkey. Although Mr. Barzani has also stated that independence for Kurdistan 
was not on the agenda, it is still not certain that Iraqi unity can be maintained in the 
course of continued instability. Such a scenario, while possible if not probable, would 
lead to that country’s breakup and to renewed calls for Kurdish autonomy in the north. 

Maintaining the present pace of rapprochement would constitute the second possi- 
ble scenario—that of the status quo or ‘continued uncertainty’. Its main ingredients, as 
has been witnessed over the past five years, are: to articulate publicly an official 
commitment to improve bilateral relations; to initiate confidence-building measures 
and exploratory talks on sensitive issues (such as the differences over Aegean airspace, 
territorial waters and the continental shelf); to encourage greater economic coopera- 
tion and civil society interaction; and support of educational, cultural and scientific 
exchange programs, joint projects, conferences and youth programs with a view to 
increasing familiarity among the people on both sides of the Aegean. 

To initiate the reconciliation under the circumstances described earlier was a bold 
move, and to the credit of both Athens and Ankara, these actions have been put into 
effect with a commendable measure of success. Economic activity topped the list, 
with the total volume of trade between Greece and Turkey increasing by 250 per cent 
in the five years to 2004; Greek foreign investment in 2004 came to represent 3.2 per 
cent of total foreign direct investment in Turkey, up from less than 0.5 per cent 
recorded as late as 2002. A similarly impressive rate of increase has been witnessed in 
all categories of cross-border activity, ranging from tourism to scientific cooperation. 
(Egeli 2005: 50-54.) 

After five years, however, the bottom up approach of placing priority on civic engage- 
ment can no longer the viewed as bold or innovative; the time has come to demonstrate 
renewed political will so as to be able to address collegially, but also in a forthright fash- 
ion, the more sensitive questions that continue to affect perceptions as well as relations. 
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The positive record of the past five years, for example, does not seem to have removed 
the lingering doubts and suspicions on either side regarding the intentions of the other. 
It cannot be claimed that significant progress has been made in nearly thirty rounds of 
exploratory talks regarding the Aegean issues. Stories of Turkish violations of the Greek 
airspace appear almost daily in the Greek media, while some of the stories are not 
corroborated by the information posted in the websites of either the Greek or Turkish 
General staff. It was during Greek Foreign Minister Molyviades’ visit to Ankara on 12— 
13 April that Greek and the Turkish coast guard vessels passively confronted one 
another at the famous rock of Imia/Kardak, the dispute over which brought the two 
countries into the brink of war nine years ago. Both sides believe that the provocation 
was staged by the other, regardless of any facts that may emerge about this incident. A 
further provocation that occurred simultaneously with Mr. Molyviades’ visit was the 
desecration of a Turkish flag left in the quarters of Turkish cadets visiting the Greek 
army staff college, a visit ironically scheduled as part of confidence-building measures. 
Reconciliation is a dynamic process similar in a way to the European project itself that 
requires commitment on the part of political leadership to guide it into further stages 
of cooperation. Satisfaction with the status quo at any given point will not only detract 
from further progress, but also allow the remaining uncertainties to continue to cast a 
shadow over the future course of bilateral relations. 

The third and preferred scenario, therefore, is that of increased cooperation and 
convergence. Such a scenario, in the light of the foregoing discussion, can be predicated 
upon the full commitment and involvement of political leadership on both sides, as 
well as the institutions of state. It will specifically require focused efforts in the follow- 
ing four categories: actively pursuing cooperation at the official and highest govern- 
mental levels; imagining ways and means for extended cooperation between the official 
organizations of the two countries; designing schemes of cooperation and creating 
tasks for these organizations in order to initiate cooperation; and utilizing existing 
institutions and structures to enhance cooperation so as to effectively deepen the 
culture of cooperation among the civil bureaucracy and the military in the two 
countries. 

There has been a great deal of emphasis on the role of civil society in the enhance- 
ment of Greek-Turkish cooperation and reconciliation. Creating multiple networks of 
communication and cooperation by means of mobilizing voluntary organizations, 
educational institutions, the scientific community and intellectuals significantly rein- 
forces reconciliation, above all, by effectively increasing familiarity among an influen- 
tial cast of actors from both sides. As convincingly put forth in a recent study (Rumelili 
2005), EU influence has significantly increased the effectiveness of civil society’s 
impact on Greek-Turkish cooperation, making it ‘more likely to be durable’. While 
civil society admittedly plays a key role in helping to consolidate broad support for 
cooperation across the two societies, it is the further engagement of governments that 
is needed in order to deepen the effectiveness of the rapprochement by means of 
establishing official, governmental frameworks for institutional cooperation. Involve- 
ment in this process of state actors, it could be argued, is essential for several reasons. 
One is to be able to counter effectively the lingering influence in society of state-based 
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ideologies dating from the era of revolution and nationalism. National memories of 
‘captivity’, on the one hand, and ‘dismemberment’, on the other, would be difficult to 
dispel without the kind of reassurance that official sanctions uniquely provide. Official 
engagement is also necessary to terminate the passive resistance to progress that still 
creates distortions in the public perception of bilateral relations, for instance, by 
means of selective release of information. The third, and most important, reason for 
the engagement of state actors is to have them lead the way by launching large-scale 
schemes of cooperation, thereby reaffirming their commitment to long-term partner- 
ship. The European project itself, it may be recalled, began with the engagement of the 
leading elites to support a scheme of irrevocable cooperation between France and 
Germany. 

The Franco-German experience is a fitting example with respect to Greek-Turkish 
rapprochement. Franco-German cooperation has been developed, sustained and 
deepened as a result of the unwavering commitment of the political leadership, official 
cooperation at the institutional level, and the active engagement of professional and 
intellectual elites. It has involved designing, planning and execution of tasks such as 
the establishment of a Franco-German joint brigade. It was built, from its very incep- 
tion, on a vast project of economic cooperation in the form of the Iron and Steel 
Community; and resulted in the two countries taking on the leadership of European 
integration. Their common and complementary geostrategic position, straddling the 
Balkans, the Black Sea, the Caucasus and the Middle East, offers both Greece and 
Turkey unique opportunities for economic cooperation and effective political leader- 
ship in the region. Working together, they have the potential to become a driving force 
for economic development and stability in the Balkans. It remains to be seen, however, 
if they will be able to demonstrate both the will and imagination to rise to such a 
challenge. 
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